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THE ARMS CONFERENCE TAKES A HOLIDAY 





N July 23, after six months of arduous ne- 

gotiations, the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence adjourned until January 29, 1933. In a long 
resolution which defined the extent to which 
agreement has been reached and paid homage to 
the Hoover proposal of June 22, the conference 
accepted the following principles for inclusion in 
the final arms convention: 

1. The abolition of all bombardment from the air and 

the effective limitation of military aircraft. 


2. The internationalization of civil aircraft, except 
in certain regions. 


3. The limitation of land artillery and tanks. 


4. The prohibition of chemical, bacteriological and 
incendiary warfare. 


5. The establishment of a Permanent Armaments 
Commission to supervise the execution of the arms con- 
vention. 

Moreover, during the period of adjournment, 
committees of the conference will study the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1. The “strict limitation and real reduction of effec- 


tives,” taking into consideration the Hoover proposal to 
reduce “defense” components one-third. 


2. The limitation and reduction of military expendi- 
ture. 
38. The control of private trade in and manufacture 
of arms. 
It was also agreed that the naval powers would 
confer concerning further naval reductions, and 
that the armament truce proposed by the As- 
sembly in September 1931 should continue in 
force. 

That the Geneva resolution falls far short of 
the disarmament goal is indicated by the fact that 
it fails to abolish aggressive weapons or secure 
any immediate reduction in the size of armies 
The resolution, moreover, reserving 
political questions for the future, does not admit 
Germany’s claim to equality with France, nor does 
it propose any solution for the Franco-Italian 
Naval deadlock. Dissatisfied with the result of 


the conference, 10 of the 51 states represented 
declined to vote for the Geneva resolution; the 
Soviet Union and Germany openly dissented, 
while Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
China, Hungary, Italy and Turkey abstained. 


In view of Signor Grandi’s close cooperation 
with the American delegation, it was first be- 
lieved that Italy would support the . resolution. 
On July 20, however, Premier Mussolini sud- 
denly removed Signor Grandi, not only from his 
post as head of the Italian delegation but also 
from that of Foreign Minister, appointing him 
Ambassador to London. This move appears to 
have been partly due to Italy’s pique at the Anglo- 
French accord. On July 21, moreover, General 
Italo Balbo, Italian Air Minister, flew from Rome 
to Geneva where he declared that the projected 
resolution was a “vain effort” which was “en- 


tirely inadequate when compared to the wishes - 


and hopes of the world.” On the same day M. 
Litvinov, the Soviet delegate, unsuccessfully pro- 
posed an amendment accepting the Hoover pro- 
posal in favor of a one-third arms cut, while on 
July 22 Count Nadolny of Germany brusquely de- 
clared that his government would oppose the reso- 
lution on the ground that it did not grant Ger- 
many juridical equality with France. The Amer- 
ican delegation could have joined Germany, 
Italy and the Soviet Union in demanding a clear- 
cut acceptance of the Hoover proposal. The 
United States, however, confronted by the close 
Anglo-French cooperation recently established at 
Lausanne and aware that many technical diffi- 
culties remained to be solved, wisely refrained 
from assuming the leadership of a German- 
Italian-Soviet bloc. 

While the Geneva resolution does not bring im- 
mediate relief from the burden of armaments, it 
registers a certain measure of progress. When 
the conference opened last February, few ob- 
servers believed that it would be possible to se- 
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cure anything more than the limitation of mili- 
tary expenditure. As the resolution of July 23 
indicates, however, the conference has accepted 
a number of other important principles. When 
one considers the critical political condition of the 
world, it is remarkable that the arms con- 
ference did not end in complete failure. Its great 
achievement is, first, that it has kept alive the 
goal of disarmament, and second that it has taken 
a few cautious but firm steps toward the eventual 
realization of this goal. For this success, lim- 
ited though it be, the delegations of the leading 
countries and League officials deserve high praise. 


Before the conference re-assembles, it will be 
necessary for the United States and Great Britain 
to reach an agreement concerning further naval 
reduction. On July 7 the British government 
replied to the Hoover proposal for an immediate 
reduction in naval tonnage with a counter-propo- 
sal asking that the size of future warships be 
reduced—in the case of battleships from 25,000 
to 22,000 tons—and that cruisers be restricted to 
7,000 tons and to 6.1l-inch guns. The weakness 
of the British proposal is that reductions would 
take place only with the construction of future 
ships. It will be the object of Anglo-American 
negotiations to work out a compromise insuring 
some form of immediate reduction. 


An Important Speech 

Finally, if the world economic conference pro- 
posed at Lausanne could secure early results, 
the task of the arms conference would be greatly 
facilitated when it re-convenes in January. The 
attitude of the American people toward such a 
conference has undoubtedly been affected by a 
remarkable radio speech made by Senator Borah 
on July 23. Courageously defying the emotional 
nationalism of many of his colleagues, Mr. Borah 
declared that the Lausanne conference was the 
“harbinger of peace and the hope of humanity,” 
and that “if the policies initiated at Lausanne are 
carried forward there will come a time when it 
will be distinctly to the interest of the United 
States to consider again the question of the 
debts.” Stating that no solution of the domestic 
depression could be found until international 
problems had been solved, he urged the immediate 
convocation of an international economic confer- 
ence. If a program could be produced which 
“will start wheat and cotton on the move, which 
will give employment to the unemployed, and 
confidence and initiative to business,” he would 
favor using the debts “in any way, reduction or 
cancellation, to make it a success.” Should 
President Hoover take advantage of this support, 
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and wholeheartedly throw his weight behind an 


international economic conference, the effect on 
world economic recovery and the prospects for 
disarmament would be of incalculable importance, 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 


Developments in Eastern Europe 


A Loan to Austria. The Council of the Leagu, 
of Nations announced on July 15 that it had ap. 
proved a guaranteed 20-year loan of $42,000,000 
for Austria, to which France and Great Britaiy 
will contribute $14,000,000 each, the balance be. 
ing furnished by Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. The conditions 
on which this loan is granted are more severe 
than those of the 1922 Reconstruction Loan. Not 
only must provincial and municipal budgets be 
balanced, but no private firms or individuals will 
be able to incur foreign debts of more than $140,- 
000 without the permission of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank. The government must reduce al] 
expenditures and introduce the State Railway re- 
forms proposed by Dr. Herold, its Swiss railway 
adviser. Finally, Austria is forbidden to seek close 
economic cooperation with any single country for 
the duration of the loan—a provision which pre- 
vents the formation of an Austro-German cus- 
toms union, still vigorously advocated by many 
Austrians. 

The loan has been denounced by all parties in 
Austria as a new form of servitude, and the 
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Right coalition cabinet of Chancellor Dolfuss, | 


which took office in May 1932, may be overthrown 


when it presents the loan agreement to Parlia- | 
That Austria’s need for | 


ment for ratification. 
money is becoming daily more acute, however, 
was indicated on July 16, when the National Bank 


established a virtual transfer moratorium on | 


foreign debts, which are now payable only in 
schillings. 

Elections in Rumania. The Rumanian general 
elections, held on July 17, resulted in a clear vic- 
tory for the National Peasants’ party, which holds 
liberal political and economic views. The popu- 
lar vote, which even the Opposition concedes to 
have been remarkably free of electoral frauds, 
appears to mark a reaction against King Carol’s 
attempts at personal rule in favor of a more demo- 
cratic form of government. The National Peas- 
ant cabinet of Alexander Vaida-Voévod, formed 
on June 6, is now expected to resign. Specula- 
tion is rife as to whether Juliu Maniu, leader of 
the National Peasants, who has been living in 
retirement since his differences with King Carol 
forced him out of office two years ago, will now 


return to the helm. VERA MICHELES DEAN. 
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